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CATTLE. 


Tux most extensively diffused breed of cattle on our 
island, and by far the most valuable and beautiful, is 
the short-horned. In this breed almost every excel- 
lence is united. The form is admirable; the cows are 
excellent as milkers; and the oxen fatten quickly and 
attain often to an enormous weight. It appears that 
Durham and some parts of Yorkshire had i pos- 
sessed a breed of short-horns of large size and cele- 
brated for the quantity of milk yielded by the cows, 
but in figure and in aptitude to fatten, as well as in the 
quality of the flesh, inferior to other breeds. This 
unimproved breed still lingers, and is certainly valu- 
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able to the dairy farmer, who might, however, substi- 
tute the improved breed for it with advantage. It is 
about eighty years since the improved breed began 
to be established on the banks of the Tees, owing to 
the judgment and care of the breeders of that district ; 
it ditfers from that of the old short-horns, in possessing 
an excellent figure, and in aptitude to acquire fat. It 
is supposed that the Teeswate: short-horns have a 
cross of the white wild breed, and to this circumstance 
is attributed the prevalence of white among them. 
The first improvement of the short-horns, resulting in 
the establishment of the Teeswater race by Mr. Milbank 
and others, paved the way for the successful exertions 
of subsequent spirited breeders, who, by pursuing a 
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judicious plan in crossing, have brought the breed to 
the highest pitch of perfection. Of these Mr. C. Col- 
ling was one of the most successful; the celebrated 
‘Durham ox,’ which was exhibited in the years 
1801-5-6, was the produce of an pager cow and 
a bull termed Favourite, of the stock of Mr. Colling. 
“ At five years old,” says the able writer of the work 
on Cattle, “ the Durham ox was sold to Mr. Bulmer of 
Harmby near Bedale, for public exhibition, at the 
price of 1407. This was in February, 1801. He was 
at that time computed to weigh 168 stones of 14 lbs., 
his live weight being 216 stones; this extraordinary 
weight did not arise from his superior size, but from 
the excessive ripeness of his points.” The Durham 
ox in a short time passed into the possession of Mr. J. 
Day, who “ travelled with him through the principal 
parts of England and Scotland, till at Oxford, on the 
19th of February, 1807, the ox dislocated his hip-bone, 
and continued in that state till the 15th of April, when 
he was obliged to be slaughtered; and notwithstand- 
ing he must have lost considerably in weight during 
these eight weeks of illness, his carcass weighed—the 
four quarters, 165 imperial stones, 12 lbs. ; tallow, 11 
——— stones, 2 lbs. ; and hide,:10 imperial stones, 2 

8. ‘ 

Among the most remarkable of Mr. Colling’s ex- 
periments in breeding, was that of a cross between the 
improved short-horns and a polled Galloway cow, the 
— of which, being interbred with pure short- 
1orns, gave origin to a breed called the Alloy, first in- 
deed by way of contempt, afterwards of commendation, 
for at a sale of Mr. Colling’s cattle, forty-eight animals 
(cows, bulls, year-old bull-calves, heifers, and heifer- 
calves) realised 7115/. 17s. One bull named Comet 
sold for one thousand guineas, and a cow (Lily) for 
four hundred and ten guineas. The portrait of a cow, 
one of the stock of the late Rev. H. Berry, is given in 
the work on Cattle as a specimen of the Alloy breed. 
In every point her figure is excellent, and her milking 
quality is stated to be good. 

Among the most celebrated short-horns of the pre- 
sent day Lord Althorp’s breed is one of the most dis- 
tinguished. It is derived from the stock of.Mr. R. 
Colling, and no pains have been spared in bringing 
it to the highest possible excellence. A bull belong- 
ing to this nobleman, and called Firby, is almost per- 
fect as the model of the improved short-horn, and 
may indeed be regarded as a type of the breed. 

Excellent as milkers, the cows moreover fattening 
rapidly when dried, and the oxen, as it is acknow- 
ledged, being fit for the butcher even as early as two 
years old, still it has been objected that the short-horns 
are unfitted for the team ; but this Mr. Berry asserted 
to be amistake. That gentleman, who died in August, 
1836, had a team of two-year-old short-horn steers 
working nine hours a day; but, as he observes, cattle 
which are profitable to the breeder for sale at two 
years old, and are as ready for the butcher at this age 
as any other breed at three or even four, ought never, 
as a general rule, to be placed in the yoke. Still, how- 
ever, where circumstances render it expedient, their 
employment may be admitted, and indeed the bulls, 
being extremely docile, may be judiciously employed 
in many operations going on in every farm; a plan, 
the more advisable, as the bulls are apt to acquire too 
much fat, which moderate labour would tend to di- 
minish. 

A breed of short-horns from Lincolnshire supplies, 
toa great extent, the Smithfield market. These cattle 
are by no means first-rate animals; the head is coarse, 
the bone comparatively large, the leg high, and the 
hips wide. In many instances, however, the stock has 
been improved by a mixture of the Durhams, and by the 
care of breeders who have diligently pursued a judicious 
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system of selection. Lincoln oxen, thus improved, are 
valuable ; but the flesh is not fine-grained. The Lin. 
coln cow yields a fair quantity of milk; on the whole 
however, the breed is more profitable to the grazier 
than to the dairy farmer. Leaving the short-horneq 
breed of cattle, we may now turn to some varieties 
which we have hitherto omitted to notice. Of these 
the Alderney cattle are familiar to most. 

The Alderney cattle are imported from Normand 
and the islands on the French coast, from one of which 
(Alderney) they take their name. These cattle are 
small, and often awkwardly shaped, every point being 
more or less defective; still they are favourites, the 
cows yielding milk, if not in great quantity, yet of 
peculiar richness and abounding with butter. ~ Impro- 
bable as it might seem from the appearance of the 
Alderney, its aptitude to fatten is remarkable: the 
cows, when dried, speedily become fat, and sometimes 
acquire considerable weight. Still, with the exception 
of Hampshire, these cattle are not kept in any county 
on an extensive scale; it is in the pleasure-grounds of 
the gentleman that they are chiefly to be seen. In 
Hampshire, however, they are very general. Mr. 
Gawler states that “the stock best adapted to the soil of 
that county are the Alderney and the smaller races of 
Norman cows. The Devonshire and larger breeds 
require richer pasture; and although they may be 
kept in condition, the milk they give is by no means 
in proportion to the bulk of food they consume. Mr 
Gawler’s dairy stock was in the proportion of one cow 
of the Devonshire breed to three of the Alderney or 
Norman, and the muk was mixed on the presumption 
that, being thus diluted, it produced better butter, and 
a larger quantity of it.” 

In the Highlands of Scotland a small breed of black 
cattle prevails, of which large herds driven south- 
wards, and depastured in the grazing-lunds of England 
till fat, ultimately find their way to the London 
market. Of this race there are several varieties; of 
these we may notice the Kyloes of the Western Islands 
and the Hebrides, a small, hardy, well-formed race, 
thriving on coarse fare, and producing fine-grained 
meat, highly flavoured, and commanding a good price 
in the market. “ The different islands of the Hebrides,” 
says Mr. Youatt, “contain about one hundred and fifty 
thousand of these cattle, of which it is calculated that 
one-fifth are annually sent to the mainland, principally 
through Jura, or across the ferry of the Isle of Skye. 
If these average about 5/. per head, the amount will 
be 150,000/., or more than the rental of the whole 
islands, which Mr. Macdonald calculated at 106,720/., 
but which now produce a greater sum. Cattle 
therefore constitute the staple commodity of the 
Hebrides. Three thousand five hundred are annually 
exported from the Island of Islay alone.” 

In the north of Argyleshire, the cattle are larger 
than those of the Hebrides, and are bred to the full 
size which the pasturage will admit and the good 
qualities of the animal bear without deterioration. 
It is in this district that the most perfect Highland 
cattle are oftenest seen. These cattle are short, and 
rather strong in the shank, round in the body, straight 
on the _ with a fine muzzle, and sharp small horns. 
As they Wander over a wild country, they are wild and 
often fierce, and their eye expresses energy and spirit. 
It is solely for their flesh that herds of these cattle,are 
reared; “every effort,” says Mr. Youatt, “to qualify 
them for the dairy will not only lessen their hardiness 
of constitution and propensity to fatten, but will fail 
in rendering them valuable for the purpose at which 
the farmer foolishly aims.” In the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, together with part of Ayrshire and Dum- 
fries, forming the old province of Galloway, a beau- 
tiful polled or hornless breed of cattle exists, highly 
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esteemed for their many excellencies. In figure they 
are admirable, excepting that the neck of the bull is 
almost too thick ; but the chest is deep, the limbs clean 
and short, the back straight, and the body round. 
Black is the prevailing colour. These cattle exceed 
the Argyle breed in size; they fatten well and quickly, 
and their flesh is excellent; “they lay their fat,” says 
Mr. Culley, “upon the most valuable parts, and their 
beef is well marbled; few cattle sell so high in the 
Smithfield market, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
one of these little bullocks outsell a coarse Lincolnshire 
bullock, although the latter is heavier by several 
stones.” 

The Galloway cattle are remarkable for gentleness ; 
and robust and muscular as the bulls are, one of mis- 
chievous habits and bad temper is seldom met with. 
Ayrshire, Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, and other dis- 
tricts have their peculiar breeds. In Wales several 
breeds of cattle are to be found; in the Isle of Angle- 
sey there is a fine race of middle-horned black cattle, 
with a deep chest, heavy shoulders, enormous dewlap, 
and round body. The appearance of the bulls of this 
breed is very noble and imposing; the expression of 
the head is animated, bold, and even fierce; and this 
character is not lost altogether in the oxen and cows. 
It is calculated that upwards of ten thousand are 
annually exported from this island. The flesh of these 
cattle is of first-rate quality. The numerous inferior 
crosses Or mongrel breeds of doubtful origin, into 
which the cattle of our island have ramified, need no 
especial notice. 

We cannot close our observations without express 
reference to Mr. Youatt’s admirable work on Cattle 
(Library of Useful Knowledge), a work replete not 
only with solid practical information, but with the 
utmost interest even to the general reader. 


A Parsee’s Impression of the Thames.—Here we were greatly 
surprised to see the amazing number of ships going out and 
pouring into the Thames, and - steamers every now and then 
running backwards and forwards: we cannot convey to our 
countrymen any idea of this immense number of vessels and 
the beauty of the sight.- You will see colliers, timber-ships, 
merchantmen, steamers, and many other crafts, from all parts of 
the world, hastening as it were to seek refuge in a river whici is 
but a stream compared to the Ganges and the Indus, or the still 
larger rivers of America. We thought it a great wonder that 
such asmall and insignificant speck as England appears on the 
map of the world can thus attract so many nations of the world 
towards her; and we asked ourselves, why should not those 
mighty rivers and countries, which have naturally much better 
accommodations for commerce than England, be frequented as 
much? But a moment's reflection satisfied us on this point: 
the answer presented itself; and we will tell our countrymen 
that it is the persevering habits of the English, it is the labour 
and skill of that people that is the cause of such attraction. 
They are never satisfied with any one thing unless it is brought 
to perfection, it does not matter at what sacrifice. They are ever 
ready to receive improvements ; and thus they have attained that 
celebrity in their manufactures, that countries which grow mate- 
rials bring them here to be converted into useful things, which 
are distributed all over the world; and while other countries 
were satisfied with what they had, England was eager to augment 
her resources. When we came within about five miles of Lon- 
don, we were surprised at the amazing number of vessels, from 
the humble barge to the more beautiful ships and stgamers of 
all descriptions. The colliers were the most numerous; and 
vessels were anchored close to each other, and the river seemed 
to be almost covered with vessels; and the masts and yards give 
it the appearance of a forest at a distance. Indeed, there were 
to be found ships from all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America ; and a great number of steamers ply about in all di- 
rections, filled with passengers. None of our countrymen can 
form any idea of this noble river and the shipping on it. The 
English may well be proud of it, though a small stream com- 
pared to some of the largest rivers of the world.— Two Years and 
& Half in Great Britain, by Two Parsees, 
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The Penny Postage. Anticipations and Results.—Increased 
facilities are no less an essential feature of the plan than reduced 
postage. At present, with some exception, the reduction alone 
is in operation. Until, therefore, opportunity shall arise for 
adding the stimulus of increased facility, the complete fulfil- 
ment of my expectations manifestly cannot reasonably be looked 
for. Keeping this consideration in mind, I proceed to observe :— 
Ist, That I calculated that a fivefold increase in the number of 
letters (that is, an addition of fourfold) would sustain the gross 
Post-Office revenue. 2nd, That in consequence of the simple 
and economical arrangements proposed, such an increase in the 
number of letters would involve an addition of not more than 
about 300,000/. per annum to the expenses of the Post-Ofiice. 
3rd, That there would, in such case, be a consequent diminution 
in the net revenue to the same extent; in other words, that the 
net revenue would fall from about 1,600,000/. to about 
1,300,000/. 4th, I held out the expectation, but without at- 
tempting to fix the time required, that the above increase of five- 
fold would eventually be obtained. 5th, Though I held out no 
expectation publicly as to the result of the first year, yet 1 did 
in conversation with many persons express an opinion, founded, 
however, on the supposed realization of the whole plan, that the 
first year’s increase would be to the extent of threefold. 6th, I 
gave it as my opinion that the public would be found willing to 
pay its postage in advance. 7th, That the infraction of the law, 
in the illicit transmission of letters, would, in effect, cease on the 
reduction of the postage. 8th, That the increased opportunity 
of communication consequent on the adoption of the plan, would 
produce great moral, social, and commercial advantages; and 
would prove particularly acceptable and beneficial to the poorer 
classes. Further, that the deficiency reckoned upon in the net 
revenue of the Post-Office would eventually be made up by 
increased productiveness in other fiscal departments. Such 
were the expectations I held out. The next question is, to what 
extent the trial of the plan, so far as it has yet been developed, 
has wrought their fulfilment. With respect to the first three 
heads, it is as yet impossible to test my anticipations as to the 
effect of a fivefold increase; but we have the means of testing 
them on such increase as has been obtained. The increase in 
the chargeable letters is now to about 2%-fold; and should 
therefore, according to my calculation, afford about half the 
former gross revenue; but we have already seen that whereas 
the former gross revenue was about 2,350,000/, the present gross 
revenue is about 1,350,000/., or considerably more than half; so 
that, even after making some necessary allowances, my antici- 
pations are thus far, at least, fully realised. With respect to 
the increased expenses consequent on the adoption of the plan, a 
reference to p. 82 of my pamphlet (2nd edition), aided by a 
little calculation, wij) show that the anticipated increase from 
the present number of letters (viz. 24-fold the old number) is 
58,000/. The real increase fairly chargeable to Penny Postage 
is, as shown before, only about 44,000/. With respect to net 
revenue, a similar reference and calculation will show that the 
amount anticipated from the present number of letters is 428,000/. 
per annum. The actual net revenue for 1840 is 465,000/. Of 
my expectation that the complete adoption of the plan would 
eventually secure a fivefold increase in the number of letters, I 
trust the Society will be of opinion that, considering the ground 
already made good, and the present rate of progress, resulting in 
both cases from the partial operation of the plan, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that snch expectation will be realised. 
Next, my expectation that the complete adoption of the plan 
would produce, in the first year, a threefold increase in the num- 
ber of letters, appears fully justified by the fact that its partial 
adoption produced, in the same time, in increase of nearly 
2}-fold. To justify my anticipations respecting the public 
willingness to pay the postage in advance, I need only refer 
to the Ist and 2nd Returns cited before, and to the expe- 
rience of every one present. Next, I have the pleasure of re- 
porting that, so far as information can be obtained, the illicit 
transmission of letters has, in effect, ceased. Such are the con- 
sequences of the plan, so far as it has yet been developed; and 
I leave the Society to estimate the results of ite complete adop- 
tion.— From a Paper by Mr. Rowland Hill, read before the Sta- 
tistical Society. 


A kind refusal is sometimes as gratifying as a bestowal: he 
who can alleviate the pain of an ungracious act is unpardonable 
unless he do so. 
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THE CID.—No. X. 


“ May the God in heaven protect thee ; 
Guard thee from all treachery!” 





Wnuewn the time was come for the departure of the Cid for 
Toledo, to join the Cortes, which had been convoked by the 
king, he arrayed himself “in sable armour studded with golden 
crosses from the gorget unto the greaves,” mounted his horse 
Babieca, and was arranging his cloak about him, when 
Ximena seized his stirrup, and thus addressed him :— 
* €Look ye well, my Lord Rodrigo, 
That thy vengeance perfegt be, 
For the shame that through thy daughters 
These base counts have brought on thee! 


Can it be that two such cravens 
To affront my Cid can dare, 
When two thousand mailed warriors 
Would not meet thee in the war ? 


May the God in heaven protect thee ; 
Guard thee from all treachery ! 

For such as are cruel and craven, 
Well, methinks, may traitors be.” ” 

“Enter not, my lord,” she added, “ into battle with these 
men ; verily, it behoveth not one who hath vanquished so many 
kings thus to tarnish his glory; honor not with thy sword the 
filthy blood of these counts, for Babieca, with his neighing 
alone, hath overthrown much stouter foes.” Having com- 
mitted her and his daughters to the care of Martin Pelaez, 
the Cid struck spurs into his steed and set out for Toledo. 

Sorely did the Counts of Carrion dread to attend the Cortes, 
knowing they should there meet the Cid ; but lest they should 
not be held for good and true liegemen, they obeyed the sum- 
mons, accompanied by their uncle Don Suero, who had been 
with them in Valencia, and had counselled them to their das- 
tardly revenge. The thirty days allowed by the king for his 
nobles to attend the Cortesetid prove their Loyalty passed, and 
the Cid came not. 

“ Out then spake the Counts of Carrion, 
* Hold him, king, a traitor now !’ 
But the good king gave them answer, 
‘ Traitor !—none is he, I trow 
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My Cid he is right true and loyal ; 
He hath won full many a field ; 
Yea, in all my wide dominions 
None like him the sword can wield.’ ” 
4s he thus spake, in came the Cid with nine hundred 
hidalgos in his train, clad in robes of the same cloth and 
hue, and thus saluted the king : 


“ + God preserve thee, king Alfonso! 
May God keep ye, nobles all ! 
Save yon caitiff Counts of Carrion : 
Heaven's vengeance on them fall.’ ” 


He would have cast himself to the earth at the king’s 
feet, but Alfonso swore by St. Isidore (his favourite 
oath) that it should not be so. “ We salute thee, Cid, 
with heart and soul ; what grieveth thy heart, grieveth 
ours also.” Whereon the Cid kissed his monarch’s 
hands. The court was adjourned to the following day; 
and “he who in a good hour girt sword” spent the 
night in prayer and watching in San Servan.* 

The Cortes assembled the next morning in the palace 
of Galiana, in a council-chamber hung with costly bro- 
cade and carpeted with velvet. The poem gives a full 
description of the dress our hero wore on this occasicn ; 
and considering the great antiquity of that work, it is 
much more likely to be accurate and characteristic of 
the age than the descriptions of costume contained in 
the romances, which, being preserved orally, were sub- 
jected to the alterations of many succeeding ages. It 
is briefly this :—Hose of fine cloth, with elaboratel 
wrought shoes ; a linen shirt, “white as the sun,” wit 
fastenings of gold and silver, and tight wristbands; a 
gold-embroidered tunic worn under a red fleece fringed 
with gold, which fleece “ my Cid was always wont to 
wear” even over his hauberk of ma:l; and over all a 
mantle of great price. His head was covered with a 
scarlet cap worked with gold, and his long beard was 
tied up with a cord. In his beard the Cid took great 
pride, and never suffered it to be cut, so that “it was 
the talk of both Moors and Christians,” for, according 
to the poem, he had sworn, on taking Valencia— 


“ ¢By the love of King Alfonso, who hath exiled me from 
home, 
No hair 


7 


come. 


When the Cid entered the Cortes, his long beard 
struck admiration and awe into all present, and all 
gazed stedfastly on him, for right manly was his aspect ” 
—all save the Counts of Carrion, who dared not for 
shame regard him. rk ; 

The king opened the court by enjoining silence. He 
next appointed six alcaldes or judges, from his own 
royal council, and made them swear by the Evangelists 
that they would thoroughly inform themselves of the 
evidence on both sides, and judge without fear, favour, 
or prejudice. Then he called upon the Cid to state his 
charge. “ He of the long beard” straight arose, and 
commenced by urging his claims : 

“ «Long it is, oh! King Alfonso, 

Many a year hath passed o’er, 
Since Tizona in thy service 

Hath been clean of Paynim gore. 
Many a weary year Ximena 

On her widow'd couck hath mourned, 
While a thousand Moorish banners 

In the battle I o’erturned.’ ” 


* We think the poem must here refer to a castle of that name 
which still stands, though in ruins, on a height to the east of 
Toledo, It is said to have been built by the Moors, and if so, 
must have existed in the time of the Cid; and it was probably 
in this, or in a sanctuary in the immediate neighbourhood, that 
he kept his vigils, as it is evident that it was without the city, 
and on the opposite bank of the Tagus. 


shall of my beard be cut, no shears unto it 
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He proceeded to state his charge against the Counts, 
and then demanded his two swords Tizona and Colada, 
for they belonged not to the Counts, who were ne longer 
his sons-in-law ; and he said they must be “an hun- 
gered, as they were not fed as in former days.” The 
king turned to the Counts, but they said nought in their 
defence, and the judges ordered them to restore the 
swords to him who had won them. The Chronicle says 
that they refused to obey this command ; whereon the 
king arose in great wrath, and took them from their 
hands, and delivered them to the Cid. Rodrigo re- 
ceived them with great delight; “his whole body was 
gladdened and his heart laughed with joy;” and he 
called them his dear pledges, not precious because 
bought with gold or silver, but dearly purchased by the 
sweat of his brow in battle. He next demanded that 
the two thousand marks and all the jewels he had given 
his daughters on their wedding-day should be returned 
tohim. The jud seeing that the Counts had de- 
serted their wives, immediately acceded to this demand, 
and called upon the Counts to pay back the dowries, 
which they did by delivering up horses, mules, and 
swords to the full value. The Cid a third time arose 
from his seat, and with eyes flashing with ire, and hand 
grasping his beard, which “no son of woman had ever 
touched,” he opened his grand charge against them, 
calling them “ false and villain-hearted dogs of traitors. 
.... As God liveth, ye are brave knights to lay hands 
on women ; had ye to do with king Bucar, I wot, we 
should hear another tale. Right truly saith the pro- 
verb, that some warriors are as valiant with their feet 
as others with their hands. Ye, methinks, are of the 
former.” In conclusion he challenged the Counts and 
their uncle to mortal combat, for the stain they had in- 
flicted on his honour was one which blood alone could 
wash away. 

Hereon the king called upon the Counts for their 
defence : 

* Out and spake the elder brother, 
Turning to the king, said he, 
‘Sire, thou knowest we are noblest 

Of Castille’s nobility, 
True it is, we left these women, 
Whom it was not meet to wed. 
Dire disgrace it were to mate us 
With the daughters of the Cid.’” 

Furious was the rage of the Cid’s followers, but all 
held their peace save Don Ordono, his nephew, who 
exclaimed,— 

“¢ Hold thy lying tongue, Diego, 
Utter not such falsehood foul ! 
Strong and stalwart is thy body, 
But thou hast a craven soul.’” 


“Thou tongue without hands! how durst thou speak 
thus? Inasmuch as they are women, and ye are men, 
they are in all respects better and worthier than ye.” 
“Remember,” he proceeds to say to the other bro- 
ther, “thy shameful flight from the Moor beneath the 
walls of Valencia, when I slew thine adversary for 
thee, and gave thee his spoil to show it as a trophy of 
thy prowess. I did it to honour thee,.for that thou hadst 
wedded my cousin :— 
** Nought of this have I e’er utter’d, 
Nought should from my lips depart, 
Were I not this day constrained 
To proclaim how vile thou art. 
He then reminds them both of their cowardice when 
the lion broke loose, and ends by branding them with 
baseness and cruelty: 
He's no noble, maugre lineage, 
Who doth chivalry despite ; 
He who layeth hands on women 
Is a villain, and no knight.’ ™ 


” 
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The Counts, with their uncle Suero Gonzalez, were 
obliged to accept the challenge, for by victory alone 
could they hope to establish themselves guiltless of the 
charges brought against them ; and the Cid was called 
upon by the king to appoint three knights to do battle 
in his name, which he did, to wit, Pedro Bermudez, 
Martin Antolinez, and Nuio Bustos. As the court 
broke up, messengers came in from Navarre and Ara- 
gon, demanding the Cid’s daughters in marriage,— 
Dota Elvira, the eldest, for Don Ramiro, son of the 
king of Navarre, and Dofia Sol for Don Sancho, heir 
to the throne of Aragon. 

My Cid had already set out for Valencia, when he 
turned his rein and besought the king to take Babieca, 
saying, that it was not meet that he should keep so 
renowned a steed, which belonged of right to his hege 
lord. “ Nay,” said the king, “not so; for were I to 
take him, he would not have so good a master as now. 
Verily, if he were mine, I would give him to thee, as 
to him who could employ him with most honour to 
himself and to me.” Then the king crossed himself 
and said, “‘ I swear by St. Isidore, that in all my realm 
there is none like unto the Cid!” Rodrigo kissed his 
lord’s hands, and with great joy and contentment pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

The traitor Counts excused themselves from the 
combat in Toledo, on the ground that they could not 
equip themselves to their satisfaction, save in their 
own town of Carrion. King Alfonso, therefore, 
courteously allowed them to depart, and followed 
them to Carrion, with the six judges of the fight and 
the three knights appointed to do battle in the Cid’s 
name. In the plain adjacent to the town he found the 
tents pitched and everything prepared for the battle, 
but the kinsmen and partizans of the Counts mustered 
in such numbers, and were so formidably armed, that 
Alfonso suspected treachery, and, knowing the Counts 
to have more treason than valour, he caused it to be 
proclaimed,— 


“ Whoso shall do wrong or outrage 
To the squires of the Cid, 

List! his head and his possessions 

Straightway shall be forfeited.” 


This grieved the Counts sore, for they had agreed 
with their followers to slay the Cid’s men before the 
combat; then they besought the king, saying,— 


“¢ King! a boon we crave !—forbid it 
That our foemen in the fight 
Wield Tizona and Colada— 
Faulchions they of wondrous might!’ ” 


“Nay, Sir Counts,” replied the king, “I can grant 
ye none of this. Ye can equip yourselves in what 
arms ye please, there is none to gainsay ye. Ye 
are stout and stalwart; fight, then, with valiant 
hearts.” 

Our limits will not allow us to give the details of 
the battle. The result was that the Cid’s warriors 
were victorious, and, according to a letter which the 
king wrote to him, giving a full description of the 
combat, one of the brothers was left dead on the field; 
though another romance agrees with the Chronicle in 
saying that they all escaped with their lives, but were 
so covered with shame that “they fled from the land, 
and never more lifted up their heads.” Pursuant to 
the prevalent but absurd notion of trial by combat, 
that right was always victorious, the six judges then 
decreed that the two counts of Carrion, with their 
uncle Suero Gonzalez, were base and infamous traitors, 
thenceforward incapable of honour, and all their pos- 
sessions were forfeited to the crown. 

The three victors returned to Valencia, to the very 
great joy and rejoicing of the Cid, 
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“ Down upon his knees he cast him, 
And his hands uprais’d to heaven, 
Praise and thanks to God he render’d 
For the vengeance he had given.” 


“He grasped his beard, and cried, “I thank the King 
of Heaven, my daughters are avenged!” He hastened 
to inform Ximena and his daughters of the joyful 
news. Elvira and Sol heard the tidings with mani. 
festations of unbounded delight, “ with joy as great as 
joy could be.” 


“Praise and thanks to God they render'd, 
Then they ran with haste amain, 
Forth to greet the good Bermudez 
And his valiant comrades twain. 


Eager in their arms they caught them, 
And would fain their hands have kiss’d, 
But the warriors forbade them,— 
Great the damsels’ joy, I wist.” 


After this the nuptials of the Cid’s daughters were 
celebrated with the Princes of Aragon and Navarre — 
“See how honour floweth to him who in a good hour 
was born !”—and thus the Cid became the progenitor 
of kings, “sending,” says a modern traveller, “through 
almost every royal house of Europe a vein of heroism 
which is not slow to proclaim itself.” 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, 


(Concluded from page 277.} 


WE noticed the contents of the lower room in the 
Museum in the last paper, and postponed a visit to the 
upper rooms till another occasion. We now complete 
our notice. 

Returning from the model-room to the vestibule, 
we find a staircase opposite the entrance from the 
street ; and round the wall of the staircase are ranged 
spears, arrows, and darts, of various kinds, brought 
from different counties of thé East. The staircase 
leads to a handsome suit of rooms, three in number, 
occupying the whole width of the building, and open- 
ing into each other. The eastward of the three rooms 
is denominated the Armoury, and is devoted to the 
reception of objects which its name denotes. The 
middle room, which is a kind of small closet over the 
entrance hall, contains specimens in natural history ; 
as does also the west room, together with other articles 
not coming under that designation. 

On the floor of the middle room is placed the stuffed 
skin of a koodoo, a species of South African antelope. 
Round the four sides of the room are glass cases, con- 
taining various specimens ; in some instances, of stuffed 
birds; in others, of the nests and eggs of birds. The 
specimens are numbered; and tickets, fixed to some 
of the glass cases, contain the corresponding numbers, 
together with the names of the respective donors. 
Almost all the objects in the Museum have been pre- 
sented to the institution, and are so labelled as to 
denote from whom they were derived. 

The west room contains a large number of objects. 
Beginning with the east or entrance end, we find 4 
glass case containing various specimens of stuffed 
birds ; other glass cases, together with a nest of draw- 
ers, filled with mineral specimens ; bottles containing 
small animals preserved in spirits ; and stuffed skins of 
crocodiles and lizards. 

The south side of the room presents us with many 
animals preserved in glass cases, and others without 
that protection. There is an ant-eater, a peccary, @ 
stoat, monkeys, snakes, hares, foxes. There are two 
gifts from Captain Back, which possess a kind of liv- 
ing interest, as having figured in the narrative of his 
Arctic ir ge One is a large white polar bear, which 


came within a few yards of the Terror, in search of 
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food, and was then shot: when epened, its stomach was 
found entirely empty. The other is an Arctic wolf, 
which carried off a favourite little terrier belonging to 
Captain Back, but was killed before he could effect 
his escape : the poor little terrier is represented in the 
wolf’s mouth. It is scarcely necessary to remark that, 
in all these instances, the animals are stuffed to their 
natural sizes and forms. There are, towards the other 
end of this side of the room, specimens of dried plants, 
in glazed frames; cases and drawers, containing ento- 
mological specimens; skulls, shells, and skeletons of 
various species of fish; a porpoise, about a yard in 
length, which approached almost close to London 
Bridge, in the year 1832, and was there captured. The 
upper part of the wall contains a few pictures, either 
of naval scenery or portraits of naval officers; and 
beneath a picture of the Battle of Trafalgar is a docu- 
ment, which, though it appears rather misplaced among 
objects of natural history, is of much interest in a 
naval—we may perhaps say national—point of view. 
It is an autograph letter trom Lord Collingwood to 
Sir Peter Parker, written just after the battle of Tra- 
falgar, in which Nelson lost his life, and giving an 
account of such details of that eventful day as may be 
looked for in a familiar letter rather than im an official 
document. Memorials of this kind, in the hand- 
writing of distinguished men, are generally prized 
when the grave has closed over the writers ; and the 
feeling which prompts an affectionate regard for such 
objects is appreciated and understood by most per- 
sons. 

The west end of the room contains three or four 
“ants’ cities;’ several specimens of the crab, star- 
fishes, shells, cases filled with entomological specimens, 
bottles in which small reptiles are preserved in spirits, 
and other objects in natural history. One of the 
insects is placed within a microscope, and the micro- 


scope so situated as to afford with facility a greatly 


magnified view of the insect—a plan the occasional 
adoption of which would be a boon to visitors in 
entomological cabinets of higher pretensions. 

Nearly the whole of the north side of the room is 
occupied by cases and nests of drawers, containing 
insects, shells, and mineralogical specimens. The 
middle of the room also contains, among many other 
objects, cases similarly filled. Stuffed monkeys, ante- 
lopes, and reptiles are placed on stands in various 
partsof the room. The vertebra, the tusk, the grind- 
ers and the skull of a whale, the skull of a bison, the 
skull of an elk, the skull and horns of a buffalo, the 
skulls of a hippopotamus and of an alligator, together 
with paris of the skeleton of a bear, a narwhal, and a 
shark, are among the objects occupying the centre of 
the room. Elevated on a lofty stage is a kind of 
military trophy, if we may apply the term to such an 
object, viz. the skeleton of Marengo, the barb charger 
which Napoleon Bonaparte rode at the battle of 
Waterloo. 

The remaining objects in this room, such as glass 
cases containing anatomised plants, collections of sea- 
weed, &c., we must pass over, and proceed to the 
Armoury, the most eastern of the three apartments. 
A figure in complete armour here confronts us in the 
middle of the room ; but we will leave him for awhile, 
and proceed round the room. On the walls of the 
room, on the side where we enter, are hung weapons 
of various kinds, such as crossbows, swords, spears 
and pikes, a sword of the Elizabethan times, various 
vieces of armour as worn in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well: these are on the right hand or north of the door, 
—— left-hand side is occupied in a manner nearly 
similar. 

Proceeding from the entrance towards the north side 





of the room, we find, beneath the windows, glass cases 
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containing many objects, trifling in themselves, but 
possessing a value in the eyes of military and naval 
men, from the same causes which render autograph 
letters interesting. There is the crimson sash by which 
Sir John Moore was borne to and lowered into his 
grave, after his retreat and death at Corunna—a retreat 
more glorious than most victories. There is a piece of 
gold lace, which once decorated Nelson’s coat at Tene- 
riffe. There is the sword which was worn and used by 
Oliver Cromwell, and the sword which General Wolfe 
wore at Quebec. Between the cases which contain 
these relics are specimens of weapons of different 
countries and ages, such as a Highland claymore used 
at Culloden, an Indian tomahawk, Asiatic swords and 
daggers, European swords, &c. There are also, in 
different parts of the room, stands on which several 
pieces of arms are tastefully arranged, each stand con- 
taining the military and naval fire-arms used in the 
English service in some one particular reign. For 
instance, there is one stand for arms of the reign of 
William IV., another of George III., another of 
George I. and II.,a fourth of William III. and Anne, 
and a fifth of James II. All these were presented to the 
institution by the Board of Ordnance, and constitute a 
faithful index of the changes which have occurred in 
these matters. 

Among the objects contained in the north and east 
sides of the room, besides African swords and daggers, 
Asiatic swords and daggers, and similar articles from 
other places, are two small relics which are preserved 
as memorials of events which have long become mat- 
ter of history. One is a piece of a cocoa-nut tree near 
which Captain Cook was standing when he received 
his mortal wound at Owhyhee; the tree was pierced 
with balls during the brief conflict which ensued, and 
the piece brought to England shows the marks of 
many of them. The other relic is « small gun which 
belonged to the ‘Bounty’ at the time of the “ eventful” 
mutiny, and which was brought by an English officer 
from Pitcairn’s Island two or three years ago. 

On the south side of the Armoury we find specimens 
of arms brought from various countries ; some from 
China, and others from India, including the lance once 
belonging to Runjeet Singh, the ruler of Lahore. 
Ranged in an oblong parallelogram, near the middle 
of the room, are stands, on which are placed several 
curious specimens of armour. On the stands nearest 
to the door, on the left hand, are shirts or coats of chain 
armour, each one formed entirely of metallic chain- 
work, linked together in a flexible form, but so as to 
afford a very effective defence to the body. There is. 
nothing of the stiffness unavoidable in plate armour ; 
but still these garments would be deemed anything 
but light in our days, when deeds of chivalry are mat- 
ters to be read of, not practised. A figure of a man, 
opposite the door, is decked with complete armour, or, 
in the language appropriated to these matters, ‘ armed 
cap-i-pi¢.’ Indian fighting dresses, obtained from va- 
rious tribes, occupy some of the stands; as also clubs 
and spears; war jackets formed of hempen rope; and 
an Afghan warrior’s fighting-dress. Attached to some 
pillars which support the ceiling of the room are 
likewise arms belonging to various nations. On one 
of the stands is a blue jacket or short cloak, which, if 
judged by its present condition, would possess but a 
low market-value ; it however becomes a cherished 
relic when known as the cloak which Bolivar wore 
through many of his hard-fought campaigns: it is 
made of blue cloth, anc bears evident marks of hard 
service. ‘This room also contains a glass case, in 
which a few relics are deposited, such as the swords of 
officers who have earned for themselves an honourable 
distinction ; a fusil once belonging to Bonaparte; a 
razor and shaving-brush also belonging to him, and 
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taken at Waterloo ; and a fragment of his coffin, brought 
to England a few months ago. 

As there is still one other room to visit, we must 

over the other objects deposited in the Armoury. 
his other room, constituting the fifth in the Museum, 
is on the second floor of the building, and is approached 
by a staircase whose wall is decorated much in the 
same manner as the lower staircase. This upper room 
contains objects of a very miscellaneous kind. On the 
entrance side the wall is decked with dresses, brought 
from various barbarous or semi-civilized countries, 
and illustrative of the tastes and arts of their inhabit- 
ants. Among them is an entire dress of seal-skin 
worn by the Esquimaux; a dress formed from an 
inner integument of the whale, by the natives of Cali- 
fornia ; dresses of the South-Sea Islanders; Chilian 
cloaks ; leggings worn by the South Americans during 
their excursions among the Cordilleras of the Andes; 
sandals, mocassins, and shoes, from various tribes; 
and other articles of dress from similar sources. 

The south side of this room contains, in cases, small 
objects of so diverse a character that we_ hardly know 
what term to apply to them. Among them are two or 
three rosaries; a phylactery, which is a bandage worn 
by the Jews of some Eastern countries, and containing 
a verse or two from the Scriptures; some French 
assignats, a kind of promissory note, the extravagant 
use of which, during the early part of the Revolution, 
led to ruinous consequences; an exchequer tally for 
one and a half millions sterling, which reminds us of 
the manner in which the national accounts used to be 
recorded. Then there is an autograph letter of Mar- 
shal Marmont; the tinder-box and other apparatus 
with which “Jack the Painter” endeavoured to fire 
Portsmouth Dock-Yard, in 1776; a map of Spain and 
Portugal perforated by a bullet which killed a French 
officer, who had the map folded over his breast; and a 
few other miscellaneous articles. 

The next or west side is chiefly filled with trinkets, 
implements, and ornaments, brought from various 
parts of Asia and Africa. There is also a little slab of 
marble brought from a cross which Bartholomew 
Diaz erected on the western shore of Africa, during 
the journey which ended in the discovery of the Cape 
of Good j Anton To these succeeds a collection of 
feather-dresses, made by some of those rude nations 
who occasionally devote so much time to the prepara- 
tion of fantastic dresses. Numerous other dresses, 
made of fibrous materials, which appear evidently to 
have been woven, are placed here; as well as petti- 
coats made of twine or small rope. Coins, terra-cottas, 
a model of a Parsee sepulchre, a Chinese pair of bel- 
lows, and other matters, are distributed in various 
parts of the room; and in a glass case is a relic with 
which we must make our bow to the collection, viz. a 
cocked hat once worn by Lord Nelson. 

It will be evident from this cursory notice of the 
contents of the United Service Museum, that there is, 
to say the least of it, the germ of a very interesting and 
indeed important collection. A process of classifica- 
tion has already been commenced ; and as the collec- 
tion is being constantly increased, this classification 
will be carried out to greater extent. We believe 
that it is in contemplation to provide larger premises 
for the reception of the objects; and there seems little 
doubt, from the active enterprise of officers in the 
service in many parts of the globe, that valuable 
additions will continue to be made to the store. At 
a the specimens may perhaps be deemed as be- 
onging er the following divisions :—naval 
and military models ; naval and military arms; naval 
and military relics; illustrations of the arts and man- 
ners and customs in foreign countries; coins and 
other monuments of past ages; and natural history. 
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F Tron and Coal.—It is most extraordinary to see the multipli- 
city of purposes to which iron is now applied ; steam-boats, 
indeed, steam-ships are now built of iron. Mr. Waghorn has 
carriages on the desert, on the overland route to India, composed 
entirely of iron, lighter than they could be made of any other 
material, and possessing this advantage, that hot weather will 
not cause them to shrink. Iron cables we have all seen, and the 
strong prejudice that existed against them of their want of elasti. 
city is dying away ; for, singular as it may appear, iron cables 
have, in use, really more elasticity than hempen ones ; for a ship 
always rides with her hempen cable in a state of tension (that is, 
drawn out in a line from the anchor to the ship's bow), but 
on the contrary, from its weight the iron cable always : 
slack (bellying, as sailors term it), and the fact is, when the 
ship heaves, the giving up of this bellying of the cable yields 
greater relief than the elasticity of the hempen cable cap 
ibly do, We have chain used for standing rigging and 
lor securing the bowsprit; we see it used most extensively for 
knees of ships ; we use it in ships for hawse-holes, and for facings 
to bit-heads; it has been used for boats; it is used by thousands 
of tons for railroads, Within doors in England every domestic 
article may be met with in cast-iron; it is used for staircases, 
for mantelpieces, and for cooking-kettles; and in the churchyard 
it is used for monuments instead of tombstones ; on the high-road 
it is extensively used to supersede milestones; and we hear that 
it is used even for coffins. How much does England owe to her 
inexhaustible mines of coal and of iron! It is to them she is 
indebted for all her riches, Gold and silver mines are not to 
be compared to those of coal and iron: gold and silver would 
employ but few persons, and enrich but very few; but coals 
and iron in their processes afford employment to countless thou- 
— Two Years and a Half in Great Britain, by Two 
‘arsees. 


Mustard Tree.— There was one curious tree,” say Captains 
Irby and Mangles, in their ‘ Travels in Egypt,’ &c., “ which we 
observed in great plenty, and which bare a fruit in bunches, re- 
sembling in appearance the currant, with the colour of the plum. 
It has a pleasant, although strongly ar matic taste, exactly re- 
sembling mustard; and, if taken in any quantity, produces a 
similar irritability of the nose and eyes to that which is caused 
by taking mustard. The leaves of the tree have the same pun- 
gent flavour as the fruit, although not so strong. We think it 

robable that this is the tree our Saviour alluded to, in the para- 

le of the mustard seed, and not the mustard plant ibe 
have in the north; for although in our journey from Bysan to 
Adjeloun we met with the mustard plant, growing wild, as high 
as our horses’ heads, still, being an annual, it did not deserve 
the appellation of ‘a tree ;’ whereas the other is really such, and 
birds might easily, and actually do, take shelter under its 
shadow.” This discovery will be of much interest to those who 
are aware of the great difficulty which has been experienced in 
identifying the tree to which our Saviour alludes, when com- 
paring the kingdom of heaven “ to a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took and sowed in the earth, which is indeed the 
least of all seeds, but when it is grown, is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.” (Matt., xiii. 31, 32.) The 
Jewish writers speak of a mustard tree, common among them, in 
quite corresponding terms, seeming to show that a species of the 
Sinapis, or some analogous genus, existed in Palestine, with which 
we are not well acquainted ; and which may very probably prove 
to be that which Captain Mangles has pointed out. It is to be re- 
gretted that he did not make himself acquainted with its name. 
As to the more common species of mustard, of which he inci- 
dentally speaks, we may as well mention here, that it was pro- 
bably the Sinapis Orientalis, attaining, under a favouring climate 
and circumstances, a stature which it will not reach in our cli- 
mate. This species is common in Palestine. In essential cha- 
racter it differs little from the Sinapis arvensis (which supplies 
the “ Durham mustard”), being distinguished chiefly by the beak 
only of the pod being smooth.— Natural History of Palestine. 


Safe Dependence.—A firm trust in the assistance of an Al- 
mighty Being naturally produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, 
and all other dispositions of mind that alleviate those calamities 
which we are not able to remove.—Spectator. 








